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¢¢ He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that rega gardeth: th the clouds 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. f[evening, served only to in 


FN my depres- 
sion, and darken the cloud that hang over my 


jmind. The remainder of the night. was pass: 
ed-with restless impatience for the day. ¢ In 
jthe morning, I was-scarcely dressed, whon nj 
favourite friend and tutor called'upon me, a 
he said, to declare his entire satisfaction in my 
performance of the preceeding day—every 
cirtle he said was. echoing my-.:praise.. But 
he found me dejected without knowing why ; 
and melancholy without being able te assign 
a reason. A few moments after: he retired 
the post-boy entered and handed me.a letter ; 
the direction [knew to be my: father’s 5 it 
was sealed with’ black—with.a palpitatizg 
heart and a trembling hand | broke the. wa- 
fer—** Your mother is no more + her sickness 
was severe, but shorts the whole neighbour- 
hood is alarmed, and this street is ‘already 
tmore than half deserted ; 
sound of yéllow fever is: in every mouth.— 

Our family will remove into the country in a 
few days, and’you may reside at the Springs 
until you hear from. me again.” 

To whatever cause you may. attribute. my 
previous dejection and melancholy, you ‘will 
not be surprisedat the present gloomy state 
of my mind. The next mail:may come Joad- 
ed with other. distressing intelligence—I am 
all anxiety and trepidation. For my father ]4 
have every reason to feel the warmest grati- 
tude and respect ; he has bountifully provid- 


TALES OF MY LANDLADY. 


ANTRODUCTIONs | 


Saratoga Springs, Sei 1, 1822. 


“Mv Dear Fruenp, 


latrived here yesterday before neon, but 
Nave not yet taken lodgings ; how long { shall 
continue here is quite uncertain. In the pre- 
sent state of my mind I[ fear I cannot relish 
“the company of this or any other place. - The; 
“ Jonely hermitage or howling wilderness would 
best accord with! my feeli Nothing but, 
the express command of my father could have 
prevented my flying to New-York, and water- 
ing with my tears the recent turf that covers; 
the remains of niy utuch loved mother. ‘This 
wound as unexpected as severe, has “quite 
Diasted all the happiness which I had Jong 
and fondly anticipated for this duy. While 
an ander graduate in College, I anxiously 
looked ferward to the late commencement,} 
as the period which would terminate my pu+ 
pilage and monastic servitude. T’o be able 
“to act well my pari” on that day, and to re- 
-eeive from our. venerable President the bo- 
hors of the College, and from the numerous 
“pectators ‘the applause due to merit, was the 
height of my ambitien and the aim of my 
happiness, .To obtain this desirable boon, I 


nee eee 
lrefuse to. be comforted. The. weakness of 


~"- 


j 


for’ the. dreadfuljjness .or sorrow has diets oured the ‘Toseé 


icheeks. 


imake her reserved., 


homan-natureiis not to -be Feasoned awayges 
i have no preteasions to the. virtues of a stoic. 


August 3d." Pe 


Tam wihete seated in the family of Mis. & 
her house is not large, but snffitiently eonvet 
nient for the guests. Our numberis neither 
so large or small as to be irksome. At the 
head ofthe table sets the Rev. Mr. Etweod, 
with his lady, wip hastiong been # valutudi- 
narian; and’ has corec,.as she says, forthe last “Re 
timete. drink ofthe waters, She‘ i¢ 
younger than her hasband, who: waits *u 4 
her with peculiar attention, “and, ahi che 
does not always return with looks, of grati- 
tude. Next is the Miss Heartleys, ire Boss 
ton: Amelia, the elder, has a lovély figure; 
and watks with: surprising grace. But sick-. 


\ ~ 


which, I think, formerly bloomed apo her. 

Angelina, her sister, is “six years 

younger, and is-in ttath:the picture of H 

But ber sister’s indispésition, and tacituchiege 
Bot ber eyes vie elo: 


quent, and speak the feeling of the .heart-~ 
And, lastly, your friend fills up the little: cir. 
eles. who, althougha stricken -and wound 
deer, will strivemat to increase the” affliction 
of those around him, But our sa ‘hos- 
tess is. the most interesting ¢ haracte 





ts me trimmed the midnight lamp, and the -Fi- 
of the morning star lias witnessed my de- 
“Wotton to the classics. Every occurrence of 
“that day was greatly ‘to my satisfaction. The 
Mmofing arose tnclouded, and I awoke with 
ae larity. and throughout ‘the day felt an unu- 
a glow of health, as if’ inspired upon the 
casion. 


ed for my wants, and wisely directed’ my pur-| 
suits. "Yet that distant reserve, peculiar . to 
‘his character, precluded’ the possibility -o 
feeling for him that glow and. ardoar of aflec- 
tion, which for my mother had grown ap from 


She was, indeed, all that a good child; could} 
wish in & ihother s’ her .ear’ Was ever ‘open to} 




















But, when the valedi¢tory was pronounced my requests, and her. bosom a never failing 
: eh all’ Was finished, and I held in my hand anodyne to my pains ; she was rigid in exact} 
4 the diploma, for ‘which I) 14d Taboured 60 lon, ing obedienée,. but her commands were the 





“and, for ‘whieh: I had so ‘often endured “ ‘the dictates of love, and bey, were seldom vielat 


ed. 
















land has been a. widéwy more: than ten yeats 


infancy and matured itself in my: bosom.—+//Q 


farnily : she always: takes her : 
the clergyman, and serves her. etd : 
surprising ease. Mrs. P.. is-more than: 


She was the only child of Col, By whe nobly... 
fell. with Montgomery, . before. the? walls of 
weboc 5 she was neverwwhat young men ¢ 












HPand was a ¢ 


te 


nominate handsome-—bnt: ther: po aden age 
her good, onderstanding, aid, com Tae 
talents, made. her,com pany nti: 
jto those more advancing ia cape 


un ces : 






ing. citys.’ 


































i ae id man’s ¢ Contunrel ly,? a painfu doin ‘over: y. fr. you will. sym athize will me, |iperty. ‘ O0d 

or Cast my mind, avd J tit in fay ty an ach}! know ; Aa ee reg er th “asin con ssi af hold facostore} sone new pore in the. .« 

ed © Re: “and ‘anexpected void: “1 retired to my ace expressions.. A, thousand. _fimes_ oe eljOhio, some’ .demi-title and, ntrove Se 

pat §. lodgings with sadness, but'you pu fsoed, andl bes told already. that my tears are fruitless,iiclaims upon. others iu th it iw 
ie sa raillery dfove me tol@he comme nt||and that my sorrows are unavailing. Y kine : jsome turn ike stock, whic 9 + ead an add thas cr 
hall. Here alithe beauty and sple dor af the thia, { eltt'to be true ; yet, etill } weep andl alls oF five per tver and abo By 
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sn, Nor daffodil’s date bloom would fail to: tell ; 


: "To A. B. 


Or, the ‘ART OF LAYING: OUT GROUNDS— 


- with me for 
sketch which Virgil has given us of a garden, 


‘And here, but that I hasten to the shore, 
- -Prepar’d to strikes-my sails, and saree no 


Perhaps the: garden’s culture I might sing, 


bo verdant banks,” “whew: gurgling riv’lets 


as ee 


aon sens annie alginate atengionicditinataad i pee ne pes 
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has amount Siretabor tolls; was all that a an n industrious 


application to business, for more than twenty 


years, enabled him to leave to his creditors 
soon advised 


and widew: The former very 


-excepted. With this, the only plank she was 


not even prevented to > ak of ‘the famous 


NOTE SECOND. 


liow #0 dispose of aH—the household fu he weal Asia, and the spoils of the. universe. 


= io save front the wreck, she removed to 

Mig place; where she has kept a boarding 
ha fora small and select number of visi- 
Her tenacious memory and 
extensive'acquaintance, has stored her mind 


ters ever since. 


with a — variety of interesting history3— 
which 
and é¢ase. The time for this entertainment 


s usually when the tea board is removed.— 


This morning, she gave us reason to expect 


.. that-in thea ternoon she would relate the 
~ wnemeirs of a wretehed woman, of her ac- 


‘quaintance. For all her tales are drawn from 
real life, and such as have ‘passed under her 
own eye. We are all waiting with impatience 
forthe story. 1 will pay the utmost attention 
to every partof it, and in my next will give 
my friend a sample of the Fales of my Land- 
Nady SEC 
1 am, most affectionately yours, &e. 
' ALBERT SEDLEY. 
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GARDENING. 
THE GARDEN; 


SE 
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Translated from the French of the Abbe De 
Lille. 


NOTES ON 
Poa 


THE( FIRST BOOK. » 


NOTE FIRST. 


1¢e often relates with classic perspicui- 


}| Here the blue tig with luscious juice o’erflows, 


{| The branch here bends beneath the weighty 


ea dropping pear a following pear supplies, 


Hence in Aléinous? ‘blooming orchards shone 
|| The simple luxury of a rustic throne 


Of the antiquity and history of gardens, 
jFidmnee has left us a preciows. monument in 
his description of, that of Alcinous, 
clearly one of the earliest productions of in- 
fant art; allits luxury ere. in Order, 
symmetry, the richness of the soil, the fruit- 
fulness of the trees, and t two fountains 
which adorn it: in short, it is exactly what he 
would desire, who wishes to enjoy and not 
to exhibit his garden. 


Close to the gates a spacious garden lies, 

From storms defended and inclement skies : 

Four acres was th’ allotted space of ground, 

Fene’d with a green inclosure all around. 

Tall thriving trees confess’d the fruitful 
mould, 

The redd’ning apple ripens here to gold, 








With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 


pear 
And verdant olives flotrish round the year. 
The balmy spirit of the western gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits: untaught to fail : 


n apples apples, figs on figs arise ; 

} The.same mild season gives the blooms ‘to 
blow, 

The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow, 





4 theme once bless’d by Virgil’s happy RE a order’d vines in equal ranks appear, 


The reader, Itrust, will not be displeased 
resenting him with the rapid 


a theme which he regret? it was not in. his 
power to sing, 


more ; 


ipa Poestum’s double-blooming rose to 
“spring ; 
, 5 ‘and endive, lovetogrow 5 





flow } 


a 


Re there in autumn’s richest purple dy’d. 








With all-th’ united labours of the year. 

Some to unload the fertile branches run, 

| Some dry the black’ning clusters in the sun ; 

Others to tread the liquid harvest join ; - 

The groaning presses foam with floods of 
wine. 

Here are the vines in early flow’r devery't, 

Here grapes discolour’d on the.sainny side, 


Beds of all various herbs for ever green 
In beauteous order terminate the scene. 
Two plenteous fountains the whole pros- 
pect bound; _ 
This thro’ the gardens leadsits stream around, 


gardens, which the luxury of the conquerors 
of the wofld, of Lacuilus, of Crassus; of Pom- 
pey, or Cirsary: had filled withthe wealth of 


<== 


Curtis. 

* The hanging gardens contained a square 
of four plethra (that is, of four hundred feet) 
on every side, and were carried up aloft into 


Nouri from Diodanas, Strabo; and Qunintug : | 


ces, one above another, till the height equal- 





; 


levident in both: both have the power of re 





led that of the walls of thecity. 
wide. 


of twenty-two feet thickness. 


a layer of ree 





den of pleasure. In the upper terrace 3° 
was an engine or kind of pump, by which 
water was drawn up out of the river, ar 1 





from thence the whole garden was. watered, — 


fu the spaces between the several arches upon — 
which the whole structure rested, were lange 
and magnificent apartments, ‘hat were ee | 
light, and had the advantage of a beautifi 

prospect. Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnez _ 
zar, having been bred in Media (for she wag 


| daughter of Astyages, king of that realm), bi 


been much taken with the mountains 
woody parts of that country : ahd she desiri 
to have something like it in Babylon, Ne 


prodigious edifice to be erected. 
(To aught commen 


LETTERS ON. GARDENING. 
No.. IX. 
SEPTEMBER, 1821.. 
My dear Son, 


That animals and vegetables posses many 
properties in common, we have already no- | 
ticed.. The living priaciple is a asa 


production—both have-the energy t 
their own wounds—both -are ‘nflesaced 4 











How best the creeping eaclnber may swell ; 
~ ‘Acanthus? bending stalks, nor-ivy hoar, 
4 Normyriles green, that- love the. ‘breezy shore. 
Warron’s: Vinett, Geor.. 4:. 
How si ple, ‘how: natura} does. this garden 


‘We. are: presented. at} 
de- 


it ‘is 
wish 


fane,. who- 
ofthe count 
taste of'a sage w wi Bg 










ap: how sweetly has. he: blended/} 

__. “utility and pleasure! 

- onlee ‘with fruits, ner and flowers. It is 1 
: oa. of the: te 


livate with- his; own ‘hands ;}/' 





Visits each plant, and. waters all the ground : 

"| While that in. pipes. beneath the paiace flows, 

And thence its current on the town bestows ; 

To various use their various streams. they 
: bring, 

The people one, and one supplies the king. 

Porz’s. Homer’s Opyssey, Book 7. 


diet ' NOTE THIRD. — 


\ 


Thy giirilens Babylon, assail’d the sky. 


These: hanging gardens partly existed: six 
hundreds years after their creation, and very 





| 














ithe eed ae oviperous; but the vegeta: fF - 
ras our acquaintance extends, ah 


astonished Alexander at his entrancellin other words, they propagate their “a 
le poet who has describ-|| into Babylon. ‘The translator has subjoined}! through 
; % a Reta dercrgto of sors, wich beeeeeS reat ang 


climate” or soil in-which they are placed.— 
Contractibility, elasticity, and irritability, are 
jalso faculties which they possess in: cq 

o characteristic line can therefore be dra 
between these two great classes of ofganized 
matter; for the transition of the one to thé 
other. is to us quite imperceptible.. Anim * g 
ted-nature is divided into two distinct class 
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hie 


ble world 
with a very few: -exceptions, is. OViperous ; 





ne 





ithe air, in the manner of several large terra- 


The ascent» §. 
was from terrace to terrace, by stairs ten feet= | 
The whole pile was sustained by ar- — 
ches, raised one above another, and'strength. 
}t iswoned by a wall, surrounding it on every side, — 
On the top of 
the arches were first laid large flat stones, ‘six. — 
teen feet long and four broad: over these wag ~ 
dl mixed with a great quantity of — 
bitumen, upon which were two rows of brick ¥ 
closely cemented together with plaister.- The — 
whole was covered with thick sheets of lead, — 
[>zoe which lay the mould of the garden, 7 
which was so deep that the greatest trees # 
might take root init ; and with such the ter- | 
races were covered, as. well a8 with all other © 
plants and flowers. that were proper for a. he ; 
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buchadnezzear, to gratify. her, caused this 












o hea . 









habit ; and henve bothare enabled to re | e 
médate themselves to a. certain extent, to the # 


edium of eggs—and. these beat i os 
ia to hd eggs eae meres nose: si se 





be 
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( ; ~~ growth of the plant is ended for that season, a 
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* . yemove. 


a t constantly 
% — culiar habits of different seeds. 
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4. No, 42. 
who have best studied the physiology of ve-jthe true cause may not yet-be known. © And 









_.»drysugar. This, repeated experiment has 


Dy 
ra oP 


l= - seeding. As you would certainly choose the 


nF 


he seed ; for it is not sufficient that your seeds 


7 - ed. This fact has long been notic 
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getables, with the assistance of large meuniy 
ing glasses, imform us, that “soon after 
formation of the external membranes, the al- 
bumen afid vitellus are deposited: in some 
cases bothare deposited, in others only one.— 
In the midst of this albuminous matter, is the 
emall.rudiment of thé plant, called the corcle 
with which it freely communicates by means 
of vessels which support and nourish tt.— 
The inner structure of this corcle differs at 
- @ifferent stages: at first it consists of a thin, 
_ glary fluid, afterwards becomes more concrete, 
‘regularly organized, and at last displays the 
_ rudiments of the radicle and of the plu- 
mule. . 
« Thealbumen constitutes the bull’ of some 
seeds, as in grases, grain, &c. The vitellus is 
always situated between the albumen and em- 
-bryo: the sole office of both is to nourish the 
> young plant until the root is formed. The 
“perfect seed thus formed is retained in its 
roper situation, by an umbilical cord, which 
pte up and disappears when the seed is ful- 
. ly ripe. 7 
._°The seeds of vegetables are the ultimate 
production of the plant when arrived at ma- 
turitys In all annuals and biennials this im- 
ortant. work is no sooner finished, than the 
‘whole plant instantly shows signs of decay, 
and gemcnally dies of age. In the other de- 
| partments of vegetable life, when the seeds 
are completely fornied, the enlargement, or 


‘state of exhaustion is evident, and a complete 
“torpor ensues, which the coming spring, 
charged with new-life and powers, alone can 


All practical .gardeners should know and 
bear in mind, the nature and pe- 
Some are 
much Jonger than others before they germin- 
- ate. . As a general rule, new seeds sprout 
 acsegs than old ones’of the same species.— 
me, when suitably dry and properly laid -up,| 
will retain their vital principle for many years 
while others part with it very soon. 
All seeds which are liable to lose their ger- 
/ ¢minating power before they are wanted for 
use, should be mixed with a due proportion of 


- ‘proved, will long preserve their vitality. 
- If. the seeds of plants are in so many par- 
ticulars like bird’s eggs, you will see the ne- 


-cessity and importance of always selecting|| 


‘the best and most perfect of their kind for 


:. finest animals for age so let your vegeta- 
" -ble'stock spring from thé’soundest and_ best 


—_—~ 


we are also. unable to say from what parts of 
the world they should be brought to produce 
the greatest crops. It is, however, generally 
found thatin all cases where you desire a 
great ver of roots or foliage, as beets, pota- 
toes, cabbage, lettuce, &e. it is best to pro- 
cure seed from a southerly climate. 
Whenever you use seed brought from a dis- 
tance, let it be planted separate, and note 
down all the particulars relative to it, that 
you may learn whether it is truly an improve- 
ment or otherwise. Much care is also requi- 


Prana 


ran en 





site to prevent deterioration of your seeds.— 


which there are different species, do rot set 
them within fifty feet of each other. 

This precaution is particularly necessary 
whenever you would raise seed from any of, 
the brassica tribe. ‘The eucumber and musk 
melon belong to the same family, and should 
never, be planted together.. ‘They have each 
their peculiar excellence, which is materially 


NEE SE ae eee. 
alleyents they are good for hothing without 
second year’s growth. , 

Broom Corn, 


before this month is gone, demands attention- 
Cut off the brushand Setchel or serape off the 
seed. Take a few of thebdrightest and heavix. 
est heads and hang them securely up for seed. 
Hops 
should now be carefully gathered, before the 
autumnal storms or frost; when their colour 
begins to change and they emit a fragrant 
smell, pick them without delay. The seed 
or flower, as it is generally called, is. the 





Whenever you would raise seed-from plants ef 





injured by admixture ; so all the varieties of 
Indian corn will mix if they grow within fou 
or five rods of each other; and your sweet 


be not in the least affected. Your seed corn 
should always be gathered before the frost.— 
Search for such stalks.as bear two or more ears 
and take the largest of them for seed. -Lét 
them immediately be trasted up and hung in 


strongest. and most valuable part; the hop 
therefore’ should be collected so early that 
these will not fall and -be lost in picking.— 
They should be thoroughly dried under cover 
and then packed ‘irmiy away in a bag or casks 

©. x Cobtgy xc —-< eM 
must be earthed up as it advances in height, 
observing always to do it in dry weather, and 
be careful not to bury it above the héart of the” 


sa 





corn will be quite ruined, if only a few hills}jat this season, and should be destroyed 7 
of the hard kind are permitted to grow near|jand branch, before the autumnal rains; for 
it ; and what is singular, the sweet corn alonejiyou willfind it difficult and useless to attempt. 
will suffer from the adulteration, the grain offjit afterwards. Ty 
which immediately lose their soft, rch and|iclear off the ground. hoe deep and level every © 
saccharine quality, while the other appears to} part. 





some. dry place, secure from rats and mice ; 
here it should remain until wanted for use.— 
When shelled from the-cob, reject the grains 
that grow upon both ends. ‘These -precau- 


plant seed corn that is more than a year old if 
new ean be obtained. : 


Onions, 


when the stalks shrivel and fall spontcacously, 
have ceased to grow and should then be pull- 
ed up and laid on the ground some days ‘to 
dry and harden. 4f the weather should prove 
moist, they must be turned or they will strike 
new roots and grow. . When sufficiently dry, 
cut off the tops, carry them in and spread 
them thin over a floor; here let them remain 
until, the commencement of cold -weather, 


plants, for that will stop its growing and cause 
it to rot, eS : wea dy. 
“Jil weeds grow a pace” . sea 
‘ yee . 


As your summer crops ripen, 


garden requires, and this should never 
nied. . | 

Asparagus ea 
beds should now be cleared off and covered 
with dung, and some earth taken from the-al- 


é des 





ern vases 


tion should never beneglected ; norshould you} 





then pat them into a box or cask with altern- 
ate layers of dry chaff or fine straw, and set 
them in a place where they will not freeze.— 
A little frost however will not essentially in- 








ep] < ous, if you would have them grow with luxuri- 


-There.are several things Hecessary for the, 


of; * improvement of seeds. Most of our cultivat-| during the winter, as they will continué gree 
i} ed plants are found to degenerate, notwith- 


standing all care we can bestow upon 


them, unless their seeds are fre 7 












ds|| jure them, but it is better to keep them in a 
ey- should come strong and vigor- temperature a little aboye the freezing point. 


“Those. which have thick. necks and tl 
bulbous part smajl, and are commonly calle 
Scullions, may as well be left in the grount 
i 
till that times; they will stand the frost, and 
the next spring Whe day in their. places to be 
good onions; or they may then be taken up 


leys spread over the whole. 
3 - er AGRICOLA, 


“ANIMALS. he 


OF THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ANIMALS KILL> 
ED FIR FOOD :—OXEN—SHEEP—=GOATS— 
DEER—SWINE.——FATTENING CATTLE.—CAS- 
TRATION. —THE ADVANTAGES OF OXE 
IN. AGRICULTURE. | Ke ie ae 


3 - (CONTINUED-) 
7. ALDERNEY CATTLE, 
These have a somewhat distantresémblance * 
to deer. 


They are, in general, fie boned; 
their heads are small, and their horns she 


Fe 








& 


in general, they are of a lightred or yellow- ¢ 
























years. ‘Their beef is 


ish colour; and whereever there is any white 








upon their’ body, it appears as spots upon “* 
a coloured ground; akan as in the greater * 
part of cattle,as the ground upon which the — 


other colours are spread. The cows se 

exceed the height of four feet. ~ 
They are easily fatted at any 

considered best at the age of four. 


or five 
jonerelly. yellow a Ve>~: 
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This 1s all the summer fallowing your --. « 
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the most part, wery beautiful. 


‘Phey ‘are. greatly esteemed for the fineness 


of the cows’ do. not weigh»more than from 


“size they-somewhat resemble the Alderney | 
wattle; but,in’ their ‘shape ‘and general ap- 


‘well, and of yielding, in proportion to their 
* size, a’great quantity of milk, 


>, OTHER K#NDS OF HORNED SCOTS 


’ the cattle are halfJong-horns, half poles, On 


ed with short-horns, as far as ‘Tiviot-dale, 


“to the 


_ kmdgine'the Fife cattle to be adi 
~~ But this. avises only from their being more 
@ nearly allied to the Kyloes. . The’ caitle, all 


? 
ae | 
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inthe ishands andduthe mountain country o1) 
cothend, where: Hey ‘partake mucly ofthe 
nature of wild avimals, Their shape is, for 
They are 
gcucraily of ablack or deep brown colour, 
though sometimes bring. “13 with tine white 
uprizht horns, Very sharp, and black at the 
points, “Theis hair is thick and furry. 

Yhesé ‘cattle are driven southward in im- 
mense nainbers every autumn, into many of 
‘thé western districts of Yorkshire ; but the 
greatest part of them are. sent into the south- 
cri counties of England, where they are fat- 
ted, and ‘either slaughtered for consumption 
on the spot, or sent to the Juondon markets.— 


and © etness of their beef, as well as for the 
facility with which they acquire a considera- 
ble dogrec of fatness, ¢ven with moderate 
ieeding.’ Their general weight is from twev- 
ty to thirty, théugh seme of them attain the 
weight of forty stone and upwards.’ One o/ 
tuem, fed by Mr. Spearman, of Rothley Park, 
in Northumberland, weéighed, when killed in 
L790;at the age of six years, eighty-one 
stone. In Shetland their weight 1s from three 
to five hundred pounds eacly; though sonre 
to: two hundred. In 


a bonged anid: fifty 


pearance, they are very-different. Some of 
ihém possess the double quality of fattening 


“CATTLE, 

We are informed by, Mr. ‘Culley, in his} 
* Treatise om Liye Stock,” that all the Low- 
lands ef Scotland, except Galloway, have aj 
mixed breed of cattle. ‘Towards Cumberland, 


the borders of Northumberland they are mix- 


where they become altogether a coarse kind 
of short-horned animals, or what the, York- 
shire jobbers call runts,. excep! a few tolera- 


bly tip short-horned cattle, bred in that fine 


country the ‘Fweed-side. ho same kind of} 


dish, coarse. breed, -contiues all the way 


4 






;of Forth, crossing this narrow} 
Shire. A stranger’ would at first 


sea 


—— 


ae 


[tte mentions: another kind, the, animals of 
which’ have “hair of a pale red colour, very 
beautiful in its’.appearance, and ‘In its quali- 
ity a3 glossy and soft as silk: 

10. WELSH. 

These are of small, size, have large and 
wide horns curving upwards, thick hides, the 
eolour-chielly black, and, in pecoportion to 
their balk, anuch bone. They. are quick 
feeders, and are, on the.whole, very hardy and 
vigorous... The cows produce but a- small 
quantity of milk.* . 

il. TRISH. 


Have generally long horns; and are small- 


English cattle. “By the importation of the 
English’ Long-horned stock, however, ‘the 
race-has, of late yéars, beén’greatly improv- 
ed. . P 

Hornless, of polled Cattle. 


12, SUFFOLK DUNS. 


usually.of a dun, or pale yellow colour; many 
of them, however, are fed, or réd and white. 
They are invariably polled, and of-small size, 
few of them, when fatted, exceeding the 
weight of fifty stone. ‘The cows and bullsare 
nearly of the same height, from about four 
feet-and a quarter, to four feet and a -half.— 
They are rough about the head, with large 
ears; bat, in general; have fine bones and 
thin hides. Their body is long, and the legs 
somewhat short... They are big-belhed, the 
hip-bones are high, and 11l-covered ,and searce- 
ly any part of the carcass is so formed and 
covered, as to please a person who is used to 
beasts of the finer breeds. .But they havea 
property which contradiets their appearance 3, 
this is,.that. many of the cows fatten well, and 
produce beef of fine quality. ..As dairy stock, 
there.are few breeds moge’excellent than this; 
since, In proportion to their size, they yield a 
great quantity of excell@at milk. . Wo5 
Mr. Calley considersgthis breed.to be a va- 
riety of the Galloway, next described, which, 
he says, might easily take place, frosi the great 
connection that has long subsisted between 
the Scots Galloway drovers; and the Suffolk 
and Norfolk graziers and breeders. 


18, “GALLOWAY. 
. Althoug 


ha few of this breed are found in 








ife cattle to be adistiact breed ;| 


long: this ‘coast, Continue-to change, mo 


mountains, they be- 

still 
pure, unmixed, and 
ed of..Kyloe, which are met 
the mote northern and western High- 
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top of the head, 
a tuft betwixt the 





Shey sre in. 
) jing a gyeat quasitity of 


savage aspect.sand of 


different parts of England, yet the best: aid 


er, and aflord coarser beef, than most kinds of 


Have their name from the animals being. 


i 


ffoik. ~ Tiis is usually done before the turnip- 
fecding season. From thence the ‘greatest 
partare removed, in the winter and spring, 


jjwhen fat, to supply the London markets, 


iWwhere they are readily sold athigh prices. — 
Few cattle, of: their weight, bring so ‘much 
money in the Smithfield market. Tt is a re- 
markable circumstance, that a Lincolnshire 
and Galloway bullock, sent atthe same time, 
and from the same village, to Smithfield, sold for 
the samé money, athough the Scot was only 
nal the weight of the Lincolnshire anj- 
mal. 

Galloway cattle, in most respects, except 


the Lancashire or Long-Horned breed. — 
Their shape and colourare nearly the same ; 
but in form-they are somewhat shorter. — 


loose, and are not, as in other cattle, inserted 
into thé skuli, 3 | 

The weight of the oxen is usually. from for- 
ty to sixty or seventy stouc. The fat, in this 
breed, is laid upon the. most: valuable parts:; 


or mixed with fat, 


nor so thin.as the latter. 


14. NOBTHERN. OR* YORKSHIRE, 
| POLLED CATTLE, 

Some of these animals are of gréat’ size, 
and carry a’ vast substance of body. In all 


Ss 


shape and appearahee, except that they are 
destitue of harns, they hold a close affinity to 
the SHort-horned or Holderness cattle, among 
which they ‘are found. RF apie 7 
» SCALVES. 

Calves are not selected by butchers accord- 
ing to the breed, but merely by the handling.— 
A cow calf is generally esteerned the best.— 
We have before seen, (Ch. II. ‘p. 68.) that 
formerly there was a law-enacted, that no calf 
should’ be killed “ under five weeks old.2— 
The usual-age is ‘from six or seven weeks, to 
fourteen or fidteen; or even sixtéen weeks old.. 


or. twelve weeks. soa 
“That veal is the best when the calf ‘sucks it- 


for. are commonly réckoned the best atten | a 





most original must be sought, for in Galloway, 
large district-in the southwest part of Seot- 


réjiland, where they are chiefly bred on the moors 
nd more, dithinishing gradually in size, until,|lor hilly country, and grazed upon lands near}ter. 


the sea, uotil they are rising five years. oldi— 
The graziers and drovers then take them, in’ 
great numbers, to the fairs in Norfolk and Suf- 





*°A friend, on ) 
general remarkable for produc- 


very sweet. 
in this village keeps always several Welsh 
cows,on account of theirproducing more milk, 
the less expense in keeping ther.” ~ 
Se pe 3) a Oe a ay 













ORFS |B Selections, 
reading this, tells me, that}} 


! milk, and that rich and# 
Headds, “ the principal farmer|f 


self cow’s milk, <A calf, at’ a fortnight old, 


and is reckoned'to improve 10s. Gd. a week af- 
.. * DOMESTIC ENCYCLOPEDIA, . 
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he Domestic Encyclopedia, ~~ 


APRICOT-TRE 


~ 


of size, and being destitute of horns, resemble ~ 


Some few of the animals, in every. other: 
respect polled, have two little useless horns, . 
from. twe to four inches long, which hang down * 


and their beef is fine grained, and:well marbled 
Their hides are of a medi- — 
um betwixt those of the long-hornedand short- 
horned breeds, neither so thick as the former, - 


their qualities, as wéll as‘in their géneral. 


properly fed is commonly worth about /2: 103. 


by the Editor of the Plough Boys 


: E, the Prunus Armeniaea; 
ii is-a Species of the plum, or cherry-tree.— | 
Although Linxxus has reduced these different: 
trees to one genus, which be tals’ Prunus, yet | 
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| | somewhat oval; 
_ with many dark spots, and greenish or deep 


ea 
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adeep yellow “Colour, } 1S distinguished bya 


‘serving, drying, 


‘in size.and beauty all-the other sorts, has a 


|] it deserves au unqualified préference. 


"and of a delicious taste ; the skiu is apt to burst 
before the fruit is mata re, and it seldom ripens 
® vntil August or September. 


: Lastly : 


| This tree, however, requires a temperate. cii- 
_Maie, and will not thrive in the open air. of 
“this country. 


“have originally been raised from their stones : 
they were then propogated by budding .or 
7 Stalting on any plumb stock. The soil most 
 Songenial to their nature, isa rich black, 
ie “mould ; for they will not prosper in a’ loamy, 
} sandy, gravelly, damp, or cold: ground. As 


‘} ern aspect will be the most eligible and pro- 
per, because they are apt to grow mealy, era mi 

‘| the strong and constant heat of the sun, in 

|} Southern direction. “In'a luxuriant. bottom,}}emulsions s,and considered asvulnerary andano- 

% hess maybe planted at a distance sixteen orjdyne:, at present, however, their use is conti, 

-# ‘went 
¥ Orso) 
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we shall in this place enumerate only the va-| 
rieties. known under thé name of apricot : 

1. ‘The male, or-early apricot, which produ- 
ces a sinall, round, reddish frait ; has more 
stone than pulp, ripéns in July, and has but an 
indifferent avour. ‘Asthis tree blossoms ear- 
ly in spring, it ts liable to be injured by night~ 
frosts; against which it ought to be protected, 
by placing contjguous to it F shallow vessels fill- 
ed with water. * 

2. The white apricot is oblong, flat at both 
ends, and of a pale colour :- its tree is not only 
less influenced by cold, than any other. sort, 
but also. bears fruit in ereater cdittee, 

3. ‘The orange apricot acquires, when ripe, 


sweet kernel, but its frait is more fit for pre* 
and using in pastry, than for 
ol devert. 

. ‘The red apricot is of an oval size, its 
ye likewise reddish and juicy, and the ker- 
nel sweet like a hazle-nut : the leaves of this 
tree are lounger than those of any other variety 

5. Phe large or ‘Purkey apricot, exceeds 


deepyellow pulp and sweet Berne, but iz not 
prodactive. - 

6. The Breda apricot,’ a rae of Africa, 
js0né.of the: finest’-atid most delicious : its 
‘fruit,is Jarge and: round, externally:of a deep 
yellow,, and internally of a golden’ ‘colour.— 
Its ‘kernel i is. the largest of ‘the kiad : and if 
this fruit arrive at maturity in an airy situation, 


% The Brussels apricot is of a middle size, 
on its’southern exposure red, 


“yellow on the opposite side. — Its fruit is. firm, 


Some amateurs 
even prefcr it to the preceding species. 


8. The peach apricot is more spherical and, 
| larger than any other species ; while’ it pos- 
-sesses the sweetness of the apricot. combined 
with the acidulated vinous:taste of the peach, 


Culfiire. All the varieties of ‘apricot trees 
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ey are genetally placed near walls, an.east- 





fein feet from each other.; but in: an.iaferi- 
twelve to.. fifteen. ~When  trans- 





| .. Panta! in ants ste “ot October, no other, 
branches ought fo be’ pruned olf, exce — 
as canngt be fixed to the wall... ‘After t 


H 


es should be looscly tied, and the sufface . of | 
the spil surrounding thestem covered withgoou: 
manure, partly to prevent injury from frost, 

and toafiord. more nourishment to the roots. 
Towards the end of February, or beginning of 
March, the branches mist be untied, and thelf 
top ofthe tree cut oi, while the operator’s 

foot should be placed close to its trank,.and }} 
only four or five eyes areto be left above the 
place where it has been grafted : taking care 
that the oblique side of the cut be turned to- 
wards the wall. 

During a dry spring, the roots may Be-oc- 
casionally watered, and covered with a little 
straw or grass plats, i in order to protect them 
against night-frosts, and ailord them additional 
moisture m-summer, All the young shoots 
should be trained horizontally.” About the endd 
of September, the branches ‘are again to be 
loosened, and pruned, so that two only may 
remain, one of a larger size; from eight to nine, 
and an inferior one, from five tosix inches long. 

In the second summer, all the straight shoots| 
ought to be removed, as in the first, while the 
new sprigs are transversely fastened close to 
the wall, so that the trunk of the treé remain 
free ; the pruning, however, slrould hot be 
attempted later than in the course of April. 
Aboutthe 28th of September, the young 
shoots are again to be dressed; as in the ‘pre- 
ceding year ; andthe most vigorous left from 
eight to ten, but the weaker ones, only six or 
seven mches longs 

A similar treatment nvust be pursued in the 
third and following years. It Ceserves fat® 
ther. to be remarked, that apriéots bear their 
buds.and blossoms not only on. the branches 
of the .preceding year, but; likewise on” the 
young ‘shoots. and tops. of these branches : 
hence the dressing of them, during. summer, 
uray qugiek to be performed with additional care. 
Uses. From the vinous and saccharine ‘na+}} 
ture of this frait we may readily conclude 
that it is possessed of antiseptic, cooling, and 
nutritive properties ; yetyuatless fully ripe, ic 
is-apt to ferment and-tura acid and weak sto- 
machs, especially of those persons. who are} 
subject to flatulency and-eructations: hence 
apricots ought to be eaten in moderation, with 
the addition of a little bread, and~ rather -be- 
fore, than after. meals.» In short, they «are} 
more useful to bilious ‘and plethorie; ‘than. to} 
phlegmatic and hysterical individuals, or those) 
troubled ‘with Jaypochondtiacal complaints. 
in.France and Germany, the orange. apri- 
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|cot is usually preservedin a dry state, for the of agricultere at that day; 


winter, when it forms a delicious ingredient Hi 
pies, tartsyaic. 
The kernels.of several apities of apricots 
contain a sweet oily on account of which they 
were formerty, like sweet almorids, used in 










ned to. etternal applications, im which. the ex- 
pressed oi! of these. kernels Kas sometimes been 
of service, for a contracted aad cheppeé, skin. 
ef the hands and. lips, sore nipples, 


¢ similar cases. . ail 
ch a Wintacs. recommends an easterly -as|} 


their profession. from: secondary. > to u € 2 










aso 
seemed to iheatei pact 
pores: of the cour 


pect-fér apricot trees ; but in ‘the United 
States; an-easterly,. north, or, porth- one 
exposure is highly. injurious to this fruit, At 
ricot trees should be screened by a highawall;, 
fence, or buildiag, from the « winds of those 
quarters, otherwise the: trees. will-not bear 
theagh they may grow large. 

‘Fhe best time fer planting apricots, accord- 


ing to Forsyth, is in autuma,assoon as the. 


leaf i is observed to: fall. Choose ‘trees’ avith> 
the strongest and citanest stems. - The ground 
must be a hight, fresh loam. 
are planted, they should, 
headed down till they begin to'throw oat fresh 
roots. Strong trees should then be cut a foot. 
fromthe ground, and ‘those. that..are -weak 
about half that length... In backward seasons, 
they should not be readed down uutil the-buds 
are faurly broken » always observing to cut 
sloping towards the wall, and: as pear to aly 
cye as possible, that the young leading 
may cover the eut. . The shoots 
out, must be traitied horizentally, to eaten, dhe} 
wall, or-attached toa railing nearthesberder 
The numberof shoots left out ought. tobe, fr 
three to six on ach side; accor 
strength of the main shoot, taking: care to... 
rub off the fore right shoot: all 6yer. the ta 







except a few, which may: be wante to, fill, BPH: ei 
Jy ey 


the wall near the body of it. | } 
Apricots, and other stone fruits, thrive best 
in paved yards, or whereithe ground: is” per 
mitted to remain andisturbed round. the roots. 
They succeed no where better than | in. Cones 
ned paved yards in our cities. Apts 











From the Albany Argus. a 


Mr. Janes? Speech im the house..of A ascinblye'. 
on the Bill to repeal the Law f8 Bas Imprower. - 
nent of Agriculture. 

Mr. 
and interests, are altogetl.or agricultaral,,f 


cannot consent to give a silent vete on this Oger» 


casion. I shall not however attempt ‘to , 
much. ifte-detail on the subject, ‘but mer 


throw. out afew desultory observations. d 
I confess sir, that I am not a little sarpraediel, 


to see gentlemen, and farmers.too, so zealous. 
in endeavoring to vate down a. Taw, which haa 
beg x One of the principal: means of ele 






back twenty years, “and. see. what.w was. the state ' 


and diy reg ¥ 
f society epic! was then ‘Twell 
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aud honorable as the judge upon»thée bench ff hat great improvements have been introduc- 


onthe dealer in,silks.* ‘The question now 
afises, how happens this reverse of times ! 
Sir, it-is produced by, the liberal spirit .whict- 
1s Contained in the principles of the law, whic! 
we are now attempting to repeal ; it is brough: 
about by your azrieultural socicties, As it 
respects this state, the fact is'that the soit is 
generally so productive, that it may be said 
' that nothing more’seems necessury to be done 
than-to plough and sow ; that the meanes 
capacity is as likely to realize a good crop, as 
~ the most . skilfal agriculturist.- This con- 
* side@ration if ithhad real weight to sustain it, is 
not entitled to impress this committee unfa- 
vorably to agricultural’societics, for it ought 
to be recollected, that most®of our poor lands 
were also once equally productive, and that 
now, under the old system of husbandry, with- 
out the aid-of some scicnce, would become a 
barren waste. We have societies and schools 
‘for promoting a. knowledge of the healing’ art, 
of philosophy, letters, natural history, military 
science‘and mapy other important objects : 


man moos animal, and if we look through 
the whole ofhis moral: constitution, we find 
that no objects of great importance are accom- 
plished, except by the joint co-operation of 
- many tothe same end ; no man can embrace 
perfect knowledge ; ifhe could, it would die 


-with> him unless communicated to others ;} 


hence the benefit of. all these institutions, by 
which the discovery of one is imparted to 


a ae 
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iwhich more manure is made, and the land 
Hiumproved, while the value of the crop is gain- 
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ed’ in these respects, and it is no wise likely, 
that we have yet attained perfection. .~ « 

1 beg leave to cite one example of great ex- 
‘ent and importance, of an. improvement, 


lagenious farmers. We all know. what was 
the old system of letting wheat land lie fallow 
from‘one to four years; it was the custom in 
us country, and perhaps-in many parts, pre- 
vails"even yet. 

It is only in our own da 
that the alternate system 
zrain has come into use, 


in this country. 
grass crops, and 
It is now found 


jmuch better for the lands to bear acrop of 


clover or turnips, or soine such article, by 


ed. — This single improvement, when followed 
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many, and pefpetuated to futare ages, New 
raw 2 hi are made upon the ‘old; an ac- 


cidental discovery leads to anewand improved 


system ; and-mutual instruction carries us on}/© 


to the highest state ofimprovement, of whic 
“homan society is. capable. Is it then to be ad- 
mitted that agriculture is so low, and so degra- 

- ded an employment, that nothing more is to 
be learned on that subject? This at least seems 
to be the opinion of some gentlemen. Are 
we ready to say, that the farmer is a mere 

3 uté-animal-like his‘ox; who has only to ex- 
“ert diis strength ; that his occupation neither 
-needs nor admits of the application of good) 


Hifor our farmers, that this knowledge should be 





sense, science, invention or improvement ? 
For-myself, sir, J think far otherwise ; 1 be- 
hheve there is no pursuit in life, in which tere 
: facuitics of 


y 


ah enlightened understanding. 


»The farmer should have a thorough know-|[ 


ledge of soils, and the best and most improved 
methods of cultivation ;,he should be ready 
to adopt the improvements that tend to. the 
_ saying of labour and expense, and the increas- 












ing of products. #f there tsa way to make 

Ss surg: blades of rags grow, (and there are many 
“auch ways;) where but one , ia before, he 
chow it, and give himself and his 


Ifa breed of stock 


a 


e, his attention should be alive to the 
Sir, | think it will not he denied, 


“oy 





up, and universally «adopted, will perhaps 
double the means of subsistence. Ji we con- 
fine our views to this single fact, which can- 
not be controverted, and in a supposition that 
the practice shall become general, through 
the instrumentality of agricultural societies, 
let me ask, is the sum. which would probably 
be expended in the two years to come, to be 
brought into competition with such an im- 
portant improvement, 

‘These are the mere items on the score of 
improvements which are now making. Can 
it be denied, that our farms would be better, 
and more productive, if these things were 
more generally understood. | 

It is in-these’societies, that they are explain- 





I will offer oné other remark. A thirst for 
agricultural knowledge, has gone abroad in 
the world, and will increase ; great improve- 
ments are rapidly making ; 18 it better then 


limited and confinedto a few, or that it be 
extended and diffused to the many. 

Every farmer, who has natural understand- 
ing, ought to bea well informed man, in read- 
















ing and thinking, in theory and practice ; such 
we all ought to be, and such the farmers of 
this country can be. 8 
Tu my. view,-sir, one of the best means to 
aise’ us to that dignity, and respectability, 
which | consider as belonging to an_America 
farmer, would be, to establish and ‘perpetuate 
the system,* which this bill contemplates. to 
abolish. ; EP ees 





* As some gentlemen doubted, whether 
he’state of Massachusetts sustained her ag- 
ricultaral societies, the best answer [can give, 


which has been brought about by the efforts of 


d,. exemplified and encouraged ; they are| 
‘hi therefore of immense benefit to the public. 





In short, sir, 7 am unwilling to’ part with 
law which has been so beneficial to the -best 
interests of the state—a law, which -has been 
30 iostrumental in. producing that equality 
the prosperity and happiness of all republican 
governments, tg 
| I hope at least we shall permit. this law to 
die a natura] death. 1 shall therefore vote: 
jagainst the bill with all its amendments. 





merce.” 
enterprise, arising from personal and domes-_ 
a ready market for‘a surplus, there have been 


superadded inthe course of the last few.years, 
mumiieent grants of the legislature, to the ré- 





oe citizens to the same object. + 
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TALES OF MY LANDLADY.~ 


ing for Tue Proven Boy, a series of tales, 
with the above title. 


Waverly, &c. they will, at least, we believe 


well as rural patrons, ‘The first, or introduc- 
tory essay, will be found on our first page, of 
this day. : 


3+ 
APOLOGY. 
Owing toa want of paper, occasioned by a 


in this wanting world of ours, we did not issue 
Tue Pirougn Boy on Tuesday last. Without 


cannot promise punciuality in the publica- 
tion of this paper; but, in the language of a 
celebrated political writer, on a different occa-. 
jing Tae Proven Boy survive the embarrass- 
impair its usefalness. Panes eee 2 


scribers, if they would all pay punctually, to 








is an extract from Gov. Brook’s speech to the 
legislature of that state. He says :— 

“ You will, | am sure, observe with com- 
placency the attention bestowed on agricul- 
ture. ‘The improvements manifested in the 
culture of the'soil, and in the quality of our 
stock, have increased the amount of our.pro- 
ductions, which, after yielding an ample sup- 
ply for our own consumption, has furnished a 


™% . 





it is true, to the Editor ; and yet it is a fact, that~ 


it has been supported for the last six months 
jalmost entirely by extraneous; resources; but , 4 
we fear that we cannot much longer continue’. 
to sacrifice whatever of substance may remain © 


with us, in pursuit of that which may at last 
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“To the ordinary motives. to agricultural aa 


spective. agricultural societies in the state, 
aud the no less liberal contributions of indi- 7 
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If they do not equal 
the “ Tales of my Landtord,” by the author of 2 


brighter prospects than our present ones, we ~ 


support itself, and afford a living, a slender one, 
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ainong our citizens, which is so essential to 
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respectable surplus for the purpose of com- i 
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tic wants, and from the certainty, of producing ‘an. 
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One of our correspondents is busy in weit i 


prove an acceptable repast to our hterary as ms “i 
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want of money, one of the worst of all wants —— 


* ‘ ry 66 i 
}sion, we belong to “ THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
Hope,” and therefore do not despair of see- — 


ments which at present obstruct its way, and a } 


This paper has a sufficient number of sub- J 
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rove buta shadow. Our labours are sub- 
stantial, and.ought to be substantially reward- 
ed; for with all its defects and imperfections, 
there is no paper in ‘this state more useful to 
the public.than Tue Proven Boy, and scarce- 
ly one, at the same time, that is not more li- 
berally supported. Butit-does not blow the 
horn of sedition or discord—it dees not minis- 
ter to the appetite of faction—it does not pro- 
mote the views of unhallowed ambition—it. is 
“not the pander of power, nor the tool of par- 
ty—it is not the eulogist of aspiring dema- 
ae gogues, nor the calumniator of consistent and 
independent patriots. On the contrary it aims 
> to.extend the blessings of improvement in the 
> .peaceful arts ; to make the wilderness blossom 
"as the rose ;" to enlighten the honest husband- 
| map, wile it multiplies his rational enjoy- 
_ ments ; to convey to his fire-side that kuow- 
: ledge which will not only constitute his plea- 
- sure.and his profit, but redound to the plea- 
gure and the profit of his children, to the la- 
test posterity. And shall a paper, devoted to 
- such objects, fall to the ground in the great 
Agricultural and Commercial State of New- 
York, for the want of only one thousand puic- 
: tual patrons? Ifso, let us hang our harp upon 
: the willow, and let our pen sleep in its inglo- 
yiouscabinet.. Let not the requiem of ‘Tue 
Proven Boy be sung, nor its epitaph be 
written ; but let it die unheeded, and no note 
of its fall bear to other states, and other climes, 
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could not sustain a solitary weekly sheet, de- 
‘voted to the improvement of that art, which 
is the prolific parent ofall others ; and net on- 
Jy the parent, but the generous preserver of 
all the arts and. sciences that flourish in the 
_sfield of humanity, and smooth and embellish 
the various walks of life. For where would 

— be the mechanic orthe tradesinan ; the retail 
_ or the wholesale merchant; the builder of 
_ ships or of cities ; the poet or the philosopher; 
_ the divine or the physician ; the sailor or the 
soldier ; the lawyer or the statesman ; if the 
skill and labour of the Agricultarist were 





















scend to crown them with success ! 
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_ FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 
. ; ‘ —-s summary of tris day, we have to:re : 
~ “The of a numerous bay of: the 


sitizens of Py on the 16th of January, 


ta ogens en for the unfortunate: sos-|f 


the degrading fact, that our boasted patriotism|} 


_ wanting, and the dews of heaven did not de-|f 


ion several aécounts occasioned in us Dota lit- |. 


vivors of the Earth-quake at Anticoh, in Sep- 
tember last, which destroyed that city, as well 


as Aleppo, ‘and sevetat villages, and by whichjjso much ability, and containing so much ori- 


20,000 persons were killed, and at least an 
equal number injured. At the meeting above 
mentioned, Mr. Liddell read the following 
note :-—* Constantinople, September 3, 1822. 
Sir-—I avail myselfof the. departure of an ex- 
press Messenger for. Vienna, to: communicate 
to the Levant Company a copy of a letter, 
which-was received on the Ist instant from 
Aleppo, announcing the dreadful event by 
which nearly two-thirds of that unhappy city 
have been destroyed. 

Ihave seen other communications which 
have been received from some surviving inha- 
bitants, and they all agree in describing the 
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ferent shape. | We were sorry also to learn, 
that the proprietor of a work, condacted with 















ginal matter, had found more readers» than 
|sabscribérs, and realised morex ‘praises. than 
profits ; and that one reason for changing the. 
lan. was the hope of extending its patronage. 

to the generality of readersjaa monthly ma-_ y 
vazine embracing a variety of light articles; Bas 
inay be more agreeable than a quarterly: pab- 
lication, since’ the contents. will possess a, 
greater degree of novelty and require less at-. 
tention. it is our sincere wish that the val. 
teration may prove beneficial to the proprie- —_ 
tor; and render the work not <9 acceptable | 
to its subscribers, 


The Brst nambes of thenew aot is iis 


aa 
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Karth-quake to have been the most awful and 
structive. 


e 

Corte that the number of Mussulmen wholltents are varioas, ins! 
perished i is about 9000. Some accounts state!/The review. of Judge Jotinson’s Life of 
the supposed amount of: lives. lost.at 30,-\}eral Greene, which is the leading article and 
Mr. Moses Piciotto, (brother of the occupics the first forty pages, would alone-be: 
Austrian consul, who was killed by the Earth-|/sufficiént to give character and. a to 

quake) writes, under the 16th, that the survi-}inumber. 
vors were about to remove to a greater dis-jlofa master, who. suffers. nothing ~ 


000. 


tance, on account of the sténch which pro- 
ceeded from the bodies amidst the ruins, 
which was becoming intolerable. 
Joun Cantwricart.” 

Mr. Liddell added that the Levant Company 
had received news from Aleppo as late as 
November 18th, which stated that the earth- 
ae were thes continuing violently «- 





he progress of primary schools in France,}ia specimen of 
which has been such, that last year, as ap-|tportion of American: history: ° 


pears by official returns, upwards of aue mil- 
lion of boys, and 500,000 girls, attended those 
schools. : 
24 

United States Magazine.—The Literary and |j| 
Scientific Repository, which for the last two 
orthree years has been published quarterly 
by Mr. Charles Wiley, of this city, has re- 
cently changed both its name and the stated 
periods of its~publication, as also im some 
measure its character,  1t -will hereafter ap- 
pear monthly, under the title of Tux Umirep 
States Macazine ann Literary anp Po- 
LiticaL Rerository. In undergoing this 
partial metamorphosis, it has  not< shifted 
hands ; and the leading features of the work 
will remain the same as_ before. . It will con- 
tain an equal quantity of matter. in theSame 
time, as. did the quarterly publication ; and ne 
alteration in the quality wili take place, ex- 
cept to give it more of a miscellaneous -cha-|} 
ge by including politics, dramatic notices, 

Ce 

‘We must say, however, that this change has}}. 


tle regret, although. 
e for the better. ‘i 
h acquaintance of. some years, become. a fa- 
iliar friend, whose. visits, though: not. fre- 
uent,.were constant, and néver. failed: to al- 
ord pleasire. Kt is unpleasantto break in 
pon this- regularity of literary amusement. 


erhaps in the end it.may}t 


Itis said to be @!mitted at thefjit with a high degree of satisfaction. 





‘he Repository had, after|}: 


even if the ang AeanDNS shall come ina dif: 2 





beforé us ; and we have risen from a p np tess 
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It is a chef d’aeuyre feostethe pen 2 

from his hands unfinished, and who: se 
and satirical powers are unsurpassed, ek 
unequalled, by any writer withid the” sol : 
of our acquaintance. - i ele: 

Judge Johnson’s worlk, ‘fhe rai no... 
mercy in the hands of? the reviewer, who ~ 
shows, by a reference to cha and 
verse, that it is equally objectionable, both'as- 
merican literature, oras a 








The literary defects ofthe worl’ are: arran- a 
ged under the following heads :. 1~ ‘Phe  au- 
thor’s language is somet ar. 21s. 


i 


ag grammatically corru = 8.16 frequent-- 
ppish or afected. 4, It is. sometimes: © - 
ee! 5. ttoften Senet ER Oe Bee 5 
“ait or hyperbolical.. 6.. The sentene Le 


sometimes involved and obscure. 7. 3 
erms have been: totally and dances mis-'. 
applied. 

The seviewe Gonithitie a full and: siti 
explanation of the origi 
Newburgh Letters; which ct 
Judge Johnson ridicalonsly: pesos ascribed’ 
'to the pen of. Gouverneur Morris, Itwas. 
well. known to us before, and the public are 
now assured of the fact, that they were writ- 
ten at the Quarters of Gen. Gates b: General: 
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Armstrong. The t of Washing 
cited to show,.that in inion the ¢ 









f-the author of. inst ator a ter 6 
ctrl and para to: ont th 
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_MISCE LLUAN EOUS. 


Pi rom the Boston Daily? Ads criiseg. .- 


Letter from: Mrodeflerson to Mre Adam:. 
Mosticer.s, June, 1022. 


Aas very Mang, my dear: sir, since I have’ 
W weitten te you... My dislocated wrist is now 
ebccome So stiff that Laviite’ slowly.and with 
Xi and, therefore, write as little as 1 can, 

¥ ne it i dues 40 mutual fr rengship to ask onée 
nle how jwe do? "The papers te}! -us 
. Starke j is off atthe age of ninety. 
4, Nures HHH CN lives, at about the. same 
“age, cheerfal,, ¢lcnder’as a grasshopper, and 
‘aM Ach without memory that he scarcely re- 
s the members of his houscheld, An 
Ghtimate friend of his called on him not long 
since, 
who he wa, and sitting one hour, he told him 
“the same story four times eyer., Is this life.? 
Wit lab’ring step | 
To tread our. former footsteps ' ?. pace the 
. “2pound f 
botndl 2—-to beat and, beat 
ie tee hested track—-te see what we hued seen; 
‘ a the tasted—o’er our palates to de- 
Sant. 
a itor vintage ? : 

Hi is, at sich, hut«the’ life of a cabbage; 
“sure not-worth a wish. When all our fa- 
‘gul ties have left, or are leaving us one by one. 
night, hearing, memory, every avenue of pieeg: 
jugestnsation is closed, and athumy, debility, 
and malianse, life in their places, when . the 
friends of our pe are all.gone, and a gere- 
ratioh. is riseu around us whom we muse t not, 
eo an evil? 

‘When one by one our ties are tine: 

- Atid' friend from fricid ‘is snatch’d forlorn ; 

» When man is left alone to mourr, 

=e; then, how sweet it is to die! 








en trembling limbs refuse their weight, 

id films slow gathering dim the sight ; 

en clouds obdscute the mental light, 
nature” 8 Aindest boon to.die ! ‘ 


Treally. think 80, Ishave ever dreaded a 
: a old age ;yand my health has been ge- 
nerally ¢ o good, and is now so- gaod, - that J 
i it still, The rapiddecline of my strengh 
the’ last winter has “made me hope 
~ times that see land. During summer. 
4 enjoy. its: ‘emperature; but ] shudder at the 
proach.of winter, and wish ¥ coti!d- sleep 
drsugh it with the: @ermouse, and only wake; 
- ““avith-him‘in- spring #f ever. Phey 
©) Starke could walk about/his rooms Jam told 
_ you walk well and. firmly. I can only pena 
my gardeény and that gr sensible fatigne, 
» however, daily 5 but reading is my de- 


¢ some people: have*of* publishing we dil} animal has missed the mark. 


letters withoat leave. Lord Mansfiel 


slaredvit, a breach of trust, and punishable/{tants are all heroes. 


drawn me out into the arena of the newspa- 


{ dat the cannibals of Europe are going to. eat- 


Hmechanism of the 
Hthe hen yard kill one another? 


It was difficult: to make him recoll eet | 


. 


ito buckle onthe armour of youth ; yet my in- 





pers... Although I kaow it is too late for ‘me 
idignation would ‘not perm it mie passively to 
~eive the kick ‘of an ass, 

~'To (ura to the news of the day, it seers 


ing one another. again, Awar-bctween Rus- 
sia and ‘Turkey as hike the battle of the Kite 
i shake; whichever destroys the other 
eavesadestrover t'e. Jess for the world,— 
This pugnacious humour of mankind seems to 
be the law-of'his nhture, one of the obstacles 
to (60 great multiplicatioa provided in the 
ypetetite 2 The cocks of 





rams, do the same, and a ‘horse in: his wild 
state, kills all the young males, 
dows with <e and war, some vigourous youth 
kills him. * * *** ] hope we shall prove 
how niech happier for man the Quaker poli- 
ey is, and that the life of the feeder is better 
than that of the fighter; and it is some conso- 
lation that the desolation by these maniacs of 
one part of the cartli, is the means of improv- 
ing it'in other parts. Let the latter be our 
Sic ; and let us milk the cow, while the 
Russian holds her by the horns, and the Turk 
by the tail. God bless you and give you health, 
strength, good spiritsyand as much of Jife as 
you think worth having 
. THOS. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. ddam’s Reply. 

Monticexto, June 11, 1822.- | 
Dear Sir,—Half an heur ago I received; 
and this moment have heard read for the third 
or fourth time, the best. letter. that ever was| 
written by any Ostogenagjan; dated June ist. 


4 


T have not sprained my wrist; but hath my] 
arms ‘and’ hands’ are so overstrained that I 
cannot write a line... Poor Starke remember- 
ed nothing and could talk of nothing: but, the 
battle of Bennington ***** is nat quite so 
reduced. I canuot mount my Horse, but ‘can 
walk three miles over arugged rocky moun. 
tain, and -have done it within a month ; yet | 
feel when. sitting in my chair as if I could not 
rise out of it; and when ‘risen, as if I could 
inot walk across the room; my, sightis very 
dim, hearing pretty good, menrory poor} 
enough. 
l answer your qi@estion—is death an evil ? 
itis not an evil. \ It is a blessing to the ifi- 





say thatifof the «Great Teacher.’ 








Bears, bults,| 


until wornipP 








dividual and to the world ;. yet we: S Ought not 
to wish for it till dite becomes iusupportibled) 
We must wait the pleasure and eonvenience 
Winter is as terrible 
tomeasto yous Iam almost reduced in ‘it 
to the life. of a bear ora torpid swallow, | 
Ijleannot read, but my delight isto hear others 
read.; and I tax all my, friends most unmerei- 
fully gnd t ‘ranjeally against their consent. 

) "Phe'ass has kicked in vain ; all men say 








‘This globe is a theatre of war ; its inhabi- 
The little eels in vine* 


awe: I think it-should -be a: penitentiary war and the animatcules in pepper-water, Tbe- 


ne ur 3 yet yn will have seen that ne ps 


~ 


eve are isan ; + Phe dees ‘ate as 


} 





sift “Vol. 4a 


warlike as the Romans, Russians, Britons 9 
Frenchmen.. Ants, caterpillars and cankgs 
worms are’ the. only tribes afnong: whom 
have not seen battles; and heayen itself, j 
we believe Hindooss Jews, Christians a 
Mahometans, has notalways been at peace, 
We need not trouble ourselves “about the 
things, nor fret ourselves because of evil doers 
but, safely trust the Ruler. with: his®skies,— 
Nor need we dread the 
letit come if it must. ** if seems, 
delights inhis four stories, dud Starké remem, 
bered to the last his Bennington, and exui 

in his. glory ; ; the worst of thé evil is, that oi -* 
friends will guffev more by our imbecility th 


We 0: urselyes, 
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In wishing for your health and happines 
am very seltish ; for | hope for more: lette 
—this is worth more than five hundred iol 
to ne, for it has already given me; and 
continue to give more than a thousand, 


# * 


Jay, who is about your age, 1am told, exper a 


riences more decay than you do. 
] am your old friend, 


JOHN ADAMS, _ | 


President Jerrzrson. 
fl +o 


JOE MILLER. 


The following is the inseription uport Soe 
Miller’s tomb-stone, now standing tirthe bury. 


4 


me ~ HS 


ing-ground,. Portugal-street, Lincola’s In 


frelds : 
Here. lie the remains of 
honest Joe Miller, 
who was _ 
a tender husband, 
a sincere friend, 
a facetious companion, 
an excellent comedian. 
He departed this lifethe 15th day of: 
August, 1738, aged 54 years. 
If humour, wit and honesty could save 
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apprasel of dotage g A 
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The hum’rous, witty, honest from the: gray eyo 
The grave had not s®, soon this tenant found, 
Whom honesty, and wit, and humour crown’d, he 
Could but esteem aid love™ préserve Our ~ 


breath, 


And guatd us longer from the isédlce of death, g 


The strdke of death on hin had later fell, 


Whom all mankind esteem’d and lov’dso well? . a 
oo. ‘Duck. 4 

From respéct to social ‘worth, ‘mirthful 4 
gi qualities, .and histrionic excellénce, com- §. 


#memorated by- poetic ‘talent in ‘humble life, — 


e above inscription, which time had-nearly § 


hie aaa: has been, preserved and transfered ~ 
td this stone, by order” of Mr. Jarvis Bucks a 


church~varden. 
A. dD. 1816. ; 


COMMUNICATIONS: and SUB. 
SCRIPTIONS for this paper; received by the §- 
18, South-Pearl- Street / 


SpiToR at No. 
Each volume comprises: twelve months, or 


fifty-two numbers—the numbers are, issued a 
weekly on Tuesdays, and the volume ort: ot 


mences the first Tuesday in June: 








